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research project is discussed involving the 

collection of prbdtlction _dat5 from writing samples of 375 adult 

learners of Ehalish divided equally amoT^g five language backgrounds: 
Rrablc^ efiihese^ Japanese* Persian^ tind Spaivish* Information is 
oresented about three cbTi??tructions: lH sublect relative clause, (21 
infinitival complement on verb* and (31 passfve constructiDn* For 
each structure, total prbductib^ total error prpduction, and error 
types are analyzed. Three error type characteristics and two learning 
patterns are described. It is argued that neither the error typO: 
characteristics nor the learning pattern? wbuld have emerged it total 
prbductibn, total error production or error types had been considered 
in isblatlbn. (Allthor/AWH) 



* Peproductio^s supplied by EDPS are the best that can be lade 

* from_the_origlnai document. 
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ABSTRACT 



_ The productioLQf_three_syrita^^ ^dult 
learners of English is considered. For_each_structurei_total 
production^ total error production, and error types are 
analyzed. Three error type characteristics are described 
and two learnin§_patterris are presented. It is argued that 

neither. the error type_characteristVcs nor 

patterns woald have emerged if totalprpduction^ totalerrbr 
production or error types has been considered in isolation. 



- Consider the following sifljation: two groups of_E5L 

learners, with different language backgrounds but at the same 
ieycl of proficiency, were given the same task under ident- 
ical _ci rcumstances^_The resul ts were cbiripare^^^ with regard 
to the.number of errors produced in the use of a partlcu^^^ 
syntactic constraction. it was found that Group.X Produced 
significantly fewer errors than did Group Y. Can we then, 
draw any interesting cdriclusidris? We might be tempted, at 
first.glance^ to conclude that Grbup X did 'better' at this 
task than did_GrouP;Y;_but_no_matter how cbmmbri-sensical - 
this conclQsion may seem, it msy_well_be_a fa1se_one._ 

The facts to be presented in this paper are meant to__ 
indicate why that cbpbri-sense conclusion may be far from 

M the truth._The problem in this hypothetical case lies in 

j^S drawing conclusions about_a_tota1 system on the basis of 

facts considered in isolation aDd_not_in_re1ationsh1p to 

fj each other. The focus of this paper, then, willbeon.inter- 

relationships: those among total production of a given 

O " V structure^.total errbr prbductibh withiri that structure, 

_i 'and tne error_types_that_users_b*f that st^^ produce. 

07 A picture of two language learning pattenis.wilLbe drawn, 

a picture that differs radically from the 'common-sense' 
characterization given above. j 
The facts described belbw are derived frditi a project 
i nvol ving the col lectipn.of Production data from writing 
samples of 375 adult learners of English divided equally 
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anion g five-different language backgrounds: Arii>^c,_ Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Spanish, Hy cO-wbHcer, Severly Hart^.and 
I recprded, from these writing sariples, evf^ry recognizable 
attempt_at_productibn of each synt.actic cdhstryction includ- 
ed for study in the_project^_incrudjng both well-fbrnifed 

and-mal formed instances of the construction, 

The facts about three of those constructions have. been 
chosen for presentation iri^t^ paper. The constructions, 
with examples, are as follows: 



Subject Relative Clause 

The officer who arr 4ve4- first waited. 

The officer who arrived second apologized. 



Infinitival Cbmpl eftent on Vert) 
^ The general wanted to attack . 



The general wanted the admiral to attack . 
Passive 



The city was destroyed. 

The city was destroyed by the admiral and the general. 

Since for each construction every attempt tb produce it 
was -recorded , ? t was possl bTe_to_determi ne yyhetHer; or nbt 
prdficiency level and language background_weTe_signjficant 
factbrs in tbtal production. Accordingly, for each_construct- 
ion_a two-way analysis cT variarjce was performed, the re- 
sults of which"are_shown on Table 1. The prbficiericy level 
factor, labeled 'grade' in the:tab1e^_was_significant (p 
< .05) in all three constructions. The_language_backgrpund 
factor was sigrii:ficant in two of the three constructions,. _ 
Although.the. prdbability for the language background factor 
in the' Infinitival_Cbmp1ement cbnstructibri did hot reach 
significance at the .05_l,eyeh it_was_close enough so that 
it is reasonable, with data of this sort, to argue that the 
null hypothesis has not been proven. 
Accordingly^ the Ihfiriitivdl Cbiriplemerit construction was 
subjected to_further_analysis along with the Passive and 
Subject Relative constructions. 
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TABtE I 



Analysis of Total Prbductibh Scores in Three Syntactic 
Constructions for Proficiency Level and Lartguage Back- 



groand Factors 



Construction 


F 


df 


Prnha hi T 1 

I t \J U O W 1 1 1 UJr 


Subject Relative 








language 


3.882 


4 


;G05 


grade 


9.514 


2 


.001 


Infinitival Complement 








language 


2.145 


4 


;074 


s< grade 


7.356 


2 


.001 


Passive 








language 


4; 139 


. 4 


;003 . - 


grade 


21.384 


2 


.001 V 











Proficiency level is. of only peripheral interest t&»the 
concern of this paper. Language background, however, is of 
ma jbr Interest, arid the facts above show clearly that 
laoguage.backgrpund is a signi^ in total prod- 

uction of a giyen_syntactic_construc_tion. 

tangaage groups can be compared by rank ordering them in 
terms df their total prddiiction of a syntactic construction. 
*• The rarik order cblumri bf Table 2 shows the iriterrial brder- 
ings_ of the_ language groups for each construction. Lang ua^ 
groups groupsarel isted_ln_descending_order_according_to__ 
total prodaction of the construction in question. Using the 
Subject Relative Clause as an example, total production by 
the Persiari grbup" exceeds that bf the Arabic group, whbse 
total iprbductibn exceedsthat of the Spanish group, etc. 

I have. argued alsewhere_(Schachter l?74j_that for a_pa_rt- 
icular set of syntactic constructions of English, relative 
clauses, adult ESL learners from some language backgrcirds 
will have difficulty acquiririg them (br, more spieci^fical^ly , 
learning _tp_produce_them)_a^ will as a result have a tend- 
ency. to_ avoid producing.them^ using_some syntactic.or.lexic- 
al paraphrase in order to express roughly equivalent meaning. 
This argument was made on'.the basis of the fact that^signif-. 
icarit differences db exist betweeri language groups irt total 
prpductipnand error produc a part- 

icular construction produce. fewer. instances pf_the cons- 
truction and make smaller percentages of errors In their 
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Subject Relative Claus? 
Tlie' dfficer who arrived first waited 
'The officer 



Infinitival Compiement on Verb 
N The general wanted to attack 
Tiie 



to attack 
Passive 

■ The city was destroyed 
The city was 
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LiGUAGES 


LEVEL 1 


LEVEL III 


RANK ORDER 
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Persian 


■ 36 
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Arabic • 
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15 


Spanish 


36 
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Japanese 
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Chinese 
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Spanish 


36 
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Japanese 
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Persian 


19 ' 


10 


Chinese 


43 


12 


''Japanese 




10 


Persian 


38 


9 ; 


Spanish 


39 




Arabic 


26 » 


1 









use of it. ^ 

This is, I shall argue, precisely the situation with the 
facts described in this paper. For each construction then, _ 
the dotted line separates the laoguage_grpups_which exhibit 
avoidance behavior with respect to that <:Qn5tryctiqn,^For 
subject Relatiye_Cla:uses,_the Japane|e a"d^^'^"f",l«f^°^^| 
exhibit avoidance behavior (tKisJs further_ver1fication of 
the claims made in the "74 paper);_for Infinitival Comp^^ - 
lemehti, the Japanese and persian_§roups_exhlbit avoidance 
behavior; and for the Passive-Construction the^tobic group 
exhibits avoidance behavior. It should be stressed nere_ 
that these claims are_nOt based solely on differences_in 
total prbducticsh. 3ast the opposite is the case. ^lairn^ 
is that there is a constellation of i"terreUted facts that 
together indicate avoidance behavior: This wllL^beCome. 
clearer as the article progresses ; at present ttle cautious^ 
reader can take it as an hypothesis only. The^only proof so 
far prbferred is the fact that the analysis of variance 
indicates a significant difference in total production. 

There is one raore_avoi dance cUim to be made oh the_basis 
of this data. The saniple_sentences for infinitival complem- 
ents (oh page 16) exhibit twosybtypes of such constructions. 
The first'^sample (a) is the subtype in which t e subject 
t the infinitival verb is the same as the subject of the 
n. clause; whereas in the second sample sentence Jb)^the 
suoject of the infinitival_verb IS different from the sub- 
ject of the main claose. The type exhibited oy sample (a) 
is by far the most coiSnonly produced by allJanguage groyps. 
A comparison of the total production of type (a) '^li^^^^'e 
total productionof type (b) indicates another probable 
ca*e of avoidance. 

The Arabic and Chinese groups produce_an_ayerage of three 
of type (a) to every one of type (b). The Spanish^lJapanese^ 
and Pers an groups however produce an average of sixof type 
(al td sne of type (b). It should be noted that although the 
SDanish lia°nerVhaieMnfinitivals in their nati« 
thev do not hivl type (b) infinitivals._Furthermore. since - 
t e dapa ese and Persian'grbups avoid infiniiivals_in general 
and prSdace a ratio qL6:1. type (a) to type^ b . one ca 
see that their prodnction_of_type Jb) infinitivals is quite 
rare A reasonable conclusion is that_Spanish, Japanese, 
and Persian liners avoid type (b) infinitival Complements 
whereas Arabic^nd Chinese leanfvers do not. 
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Once total prodactionof each-stractuce has been.analvzed 
arid avoiding gcoaps tentatively identified, i^ is possible 
to narrow the focus to total error prodaction, and to comp- 
are_error prbductibn of avoiding groups with error production 
of non-avoiding_{or_what I call 'pro^^^^ 
error results in this study were similar to_the_ results in 
Schachter (1974)- and, -like those resalts, contrary_to_what_ 
ha^d been expected. Befbr0:'^these studies were undertaken, it 
would have seemed reasbrrable to expect that the^voiding 
groups _wou1d_QrQduce_a sma1 ler nu|i*)er of errbrs^han the 
•prodoctive groups sinCe.by avoiding the_constructibns in 
question they gave themselves.f ewer opportunities- to make__ 
errors in their use of theci. This th'^y did. However, 1t was 
also to have been expected that the percentage of er.^ors 
prodyced_by_ayoiding_groups_wbuld b'^ .Mpher than the per- 
centage of errors produced by the otno^s.^.since the cons- 
truction in question was considerea jtrfficult by tnese 
learners. TKis last sUpppsitidp wa^ found to ibe to ta.l 1 y . 
wrgng:_the avbidirig groups, in general, produced a sitlaJ ier 
percentage. of errors thaiv^did the productive groups." The 
colOmns labelled 'tevel 1' and *Leve1_3'_display_t_he percent- 
age? of a^ttempts at production of each construction which 
resulted Vn jalfbnjiations of the sentences of which they 
were_a_part. _The level 1 error percentages are generally 
quite high,'. indi eating, that jHese_]earners ha^^^ 
perfi&ct control of these structures. Yet with_one exception 
(indicated by an asterisk), the error percentages of the 
productive groups' are higher than those of the avoidirig 
groups^ The_Level_3_fic|ures indicate a considerable drop 
in overall error production, .Nevertheless, wi except- 
ions, the generalization that avoiding groups produce tmaW 
ler percentages of errors still holds. 

These Level 3 error percentages, require fiirthe^ discus- 
sion. There is a possibi j ity.that at_thls *leveV error dif- 
ferences between productive and avoiding_5roups_shou1d_ not^ 
be viewed as strong evidence for-any claimi: In^the Passive* 
cbnstructibn, for instance, the Spanish and Arabic; error - 
percentages_are_very clbse— 4^ arid 7% respectively. Total 
prodaction by the SQanish_groupi however, is still consid- 
erably higher than total production by the Arabic group, • 
—94 arid 68 respectively. It is qaite likely that by Level 
3 the Spariish learners cari be said to have become fluent 
wi^h the_Eng1ish Passive, using it bfteri arid correctly, 
whereas the Arabic _learners_are_stilLusing it sparirig^^ 
At this advanced level, then, low frror percentages_are tb 
be iriterpreted very cautiously.. They may be evlderfce of__ 
avoidance but ^they may aUb be evidence of successful lear- 
ning. _This possibility lends further weight to the earlier- 
stated claim that a phenomenon cannot be prbven by any brie 
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Isolated set of farts. Che needs a constellation_of_inter-_ 
related' facts i^ri order to draw definitive conclasions about 
the learning process. 

The firiaVstep in the exploration of _the_int|rrelatibn- 
jhips between tbtal^ production and error production is tp ; 
consider_errbr types in order to cofrpare those made by t re 
tentatively, ldentlfied_aygiding grc-ups arid those jiiade by 
the tentatively identi fied_productive_grt)ups. The questi^ 
cari be asked: is there a difference io_the_kinds_of errors 
produced by one group as opposed to those prodoced_by_ariQther 
grouP?_5urprisingly, the short answer to that question is 
'No', although_the_facts are jnbre complex than this short 
ariswer would inaicaj:e. 

Let me set a framework fdrthe reader by providing what 
is hQped.wHl be a useful analogy from a riori-obvioosly 
related field c>f siudy— bjrdwatcnirig. Birdwatchers use the 
terms accidentals , Vcasuals , _and regldents _to indicate how 
^ften a particular species- occurs in agCertain territory. 
The terms' are almost self-explanatory: 

Accidental s_ are very_rare. Oh the state level, an 
accidental has appeared but once and might riot be 
expected again. 

Casuals are occasional vfsitors and can be expected 
again. :^ 
Residents are pennanent_residents; they cari be^ dbserved 
iri the territory ^ear , round. 

Nowi if we were to consider thevlanapage group {i-e.t- 
Spanish, Persian^ etc.).to_be the territory or state.^and^^ 
each error type to be a_particu1ar_species, we would' be able 
to make such claims as the follov^ing;_fPr Janguage group A, 
error type X is ari accidental; for language_grOuP_Bi_however , 
error_type_X is a residerit. Iri this new context, then._;we_ 
may redefine our terms as follows. Accideritals are defined 
as having occorred once.within.a language group, regardless _ 
of proficiency level. Casuals are defitied.as haying occurred 
two to teri times. Residents are define'Jl as having occur*red 
more than ten times. 

The generalization that_holds_best_fbr the data described 
hereiri is that nearly all of of the grror ty^-es are spread— 
thrpughout all five lariguage groups. But for some lao^^ge 
groups an_error type is a residerit, arill^for other .language ' 
groups the same error type is an accidental or a casual. _ 
What is intriguing is that.among aypiding groups in a part- 
icular construction there are no resident error types; there 
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are- onU casual s and acci dental s , _ Among the prpducti ve grbiips , 
howfe^ven, although casuals and accidentals appeari resident 
error types are characteristic: - - 

___5on)e examples should help to illustrate this claim, in 
the.use of the Passive construction a fairly cbmmbri errdr_ 
is to passivize on af» intransitive verb, as the examples ogiow 
show. This error type is an accidental in the Arabic groui:' 
[no asterisk), arid a casual in the Spanish, Persian and _ 
Japanese groups ((jn^ asterisk); but it is a resident in the 
Chinese group, (two asterisks). 

I^ssiv e 

**C I was left: Hbrig Kbria abbut twb year^' ago. 
(Level 1/C16) 

*J ..the fanioas area that was occured the air pollutions 
..is Miriimate. (LeveT 

*P In twelve years ago were happened a revolution. 

(tevel 1/P13' . . 

*S Mexico wa£j£^_ten at fourteenth place. ;Level \/S2Zj 

' A it was happened in the time which consider, ^^H' 

dangerous for the history of the Arabs, (ievel 2/M) 

Iri the formation of the infinitival Complement, treating 
a modal verb as a mairi verb and adding an infinitivetoit 
was an accidental for the Persiar^, Japanese, and Chinese » 
groups, a casual _fcr_the Arabic group, and a resident for 
the Spanish groap.-It 5hould_be_noted_that_t_as the example^ 
below show, rfiy claim— that among ?.voiding_groups_ there arc- 
no resident :errbrs=^- is a limited one. it does appear _^that 
if_a_resident error occurs, it will occur in a productive 
group, but not all productive groups make residerit errors. 

Infinitiv al Complemgn: on Verb 

*A I feel that it must to b e the first at everythings. 
(Level 1/Al) 

C So we always can to hear many story from her. 
(Level 1/C22) 

**5 In this way they can to ha ve good relation with 
people -n the other countries. (Level iy^l6) 

J At that time they could not even to take enough food. 
^ (Level 2/Jl) ^ 
■ ' P Ti)-^ most of people would r ather to go to religion 
place. (Level 1/P211 



Another characteristic of productive groups is that they 
often produce two or more resi^dent error-types within'ione 
construction^ Jubject Relative Cljuses il^ this quite 

nicely. It was possible_to_fi nd_an instance of ^^a 
^•subject pronoun (shown below) in every. language _9roui3. For 
the avoiding Chinese and Jpipanese groups this error: was _an 
accidental^ for"j:he Spanish group it "was a casual, bat for 
the Persian and Arabic groups it was a permarierit res^ldent; 

Subject Relative, Clause 

**P The film was about a boy that he wanted to be free... 
(Level 1/P75 

**A fee avoided- any trouble that _it could have happened. 
(Level 1/A9) 

*$ By example, I am a friend of some ladies that they 
are very kinds. (Level 1/S6) 

0 If- i said some jOod words .'which,, those were bad 
meaning in other countries... (Level 1/J15) 

C Now you can take off anything that U is troubling 
you... (Level 1/C13) 

The Persian and Arabic groups also produced, as a_resident,_ 
the error type exhibited below, in which the relative clause 
marker is missing. This error type was a casual or an accid- 
ental (or did not occur) anibng the other groups. 

Subject Rel^ative Ciause 



**P In the south of Iran there is a gu l t is named Persian 

Gulf, (Level 1/P21) 
**A I took everythi ng rea ched my hand. (Level 1/A16; 

S pur education have three point: first is the school 
primary which have 5 years, the foil owinq is the 
high school it have 5 year, arid then the university 
^ which may be 5 or 7 year about. (Level 1/Sll) 

*J ..arid i played card or watched som eone ^was playing 
the game uritil 5 b* clock. (Level 1/019) ' 

In sum, although _there_appear_to_bej fe^ 
the error types produced by avoiding groups_as_ppppsed to 
productive, groups, there definitely is a difference. in.their 
nesting habits. For avoiding groups there are no resident 
error_types;_for productive groups resident error types are 
characteristic. 
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__ It'might be useful at this point to describe the, picture 
of iaoguaqe learners that has emerged. LopRingat learners 
from the point of_view_ora_garticular syntactic construction 
we see that they can be divided into two groups:^ 

Group I. The 'producers' share the following characteristics 

1. They produce the constructibri freely. 

2. Th^y prodQce many errors in their use of the 
construction. 

3. They produce resident errors. 

Group II. The 'avoiders' share a different set of charact- 
eristics: ' . . 
. 1. They produce. the construction infrequently. ^ 
2. They.produce few errors in their use of the cbns- 
traction. 

* -3. They do hot prodace resident errors, 

' IL _ _ _ 

We note furthemore that a given T::nguage group can fanction 
as prodQcers of one syntactic constructibri atid as avoiders 
of aribther. 

The'se.generalizatibris derive from facts about the Inter- 
relationships between^certain phenbmeria— the interrelation- 
ships between total production and total error production,^ 
between total -production and. error. types* and between total 

errpr_types. THlse interrelationships provide us With _a 

picture_of_ two' contrasting learning patterns^ a very differ- 
ent picture from that.which might have been drawn if error 
production alone had been fonsidered. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. This project was sponsored by the Alb^i^FsLLiiisoh 
Copittee arid supported in part by the Center for the 
Humanities, USC. ^ 

2. The writing samples were. cpnpositions administered urid^ 
test cdriditions. Each learner was given precisely 45 
minutes to complete the task. 

3; Proficiency level _was_detennlried on the basis of a\6^houf 
USC placement test administered_to_a11 incomina foreign^ 
students. There are-three proficiency levels: Ueyel_l is 
egoiyalent to a TOEFL rarige-of-400-4S0;-tevel 2 is equiv- 
alent to a TOEFL range of_45D-500; Level 3 is equivalent 
to a TOEFL range of 500-550. 

4. Distribution errors were counted as well as formation, _ 
■ errors. For example, although the relative- clause in the 

following sentence_is itself perfectly well-fdrffied, 
'those are brown «hich_were_made by me ' .the placen«rit^ 
of the clause in this position results in an ungraninatic- 
al English seriterice; 

5. These error percentages JKbw that the prbductive-groaps 
cannot be farther differentiated on_this basis, There_is_ 
no-one-td"dhe correlation between high production and high 

error prbductidri. . . 

■- _ _ _ . . 

6. -These definitions aredrawn from Roger Tory Peterson 

(1961, pp; xvii, xvili). 

7. These numbers are admittedly artfUrary. There are. import- 
• ant.differencei' in the distribution df error types across 

language groups though, and this is brie way td describe 
them., 

8. There are a few exceptions to this generalization. in.that 
^ome error types appear to be language-unique. This may 
be due to accidental gaps in the data. 
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